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ABSTRACT- - - - . , ' ^ 

Pragma linguistics, combining knowledge of linguistics 
and civilization,- is a field under development within "the realm of ■ 
applied linguistics. It is concerned with the pragmatism jf speecTi 
acts, which, calls for knowledg'^ -of the relation between one 
lingui^ic element and the persons producing, using, and receiving it 
during the coirmunicative situation. Pragmalinguistics attempts to 
develop a systematic inventory of all that belongs to communicative 
competence. Communicative 'coFi>etence includes not only graffmai;" but > 
also the- way cf< living-and the view of life specific to the competent 
speaker, since he needs the.) to make use cf his ability to perform - 
speech acts. Foreign language instruction should include these 
dimensions, as well as instruction in oasual speech and fast speech 
rul,es in ^second language learning, since the highly conventional 
style taufcfht by high sc'rjol teachers is inappropriate for the 
majority cf ccnversatio is the student will have. (Author/VM) 
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PRAGMALi:?nUISTIC£ 



This second symposium^ held in Saalbach by tlie Council of ^ 
Europe is not - as the first was - concerned vith Linguistics. ' 
Nevertheless the organisers of ' thi s syjnpos iu:n aee^^ied it necessary 
to establish a connectirg link betveen the • firs hT^^hly successful 
symposium arid the .•;eccnd Oue. 

e 

I %hall talk abo,ut the relationship between linguistics 
^nd th^ civilisation and relic (C-R) lessonc froni the linjuintic 
point of viev* Ladies and gentlemen, let rie tell you that iriy 
way of treating -the subject is a partial one, so to> say the^^ 
'"linguistic pcint of view vhich is necessarily onesided.. 

I shall .Tiaintain two main theses: 

(1)* In foreign language teaching a neat distinction between 
language teaching as such and C-R teaching is nnnf;cessary and 
useless. - 

'2) Modern linguistics has developed a separate branch, 
- pragrcalir.guist ics , which can combine linguistics and C-R if b-eing furth 
further developed witnin the field of tipplied linguistics;^ 

Thirdly I shall treat an important but very much 
neglected special field in this nontext, on which part of my - 
scient if ic activiti es ar'e concentrated ; fast cpeech rules . The 
main issue of discussion in all this vill be to apply the ne-w fields 
of research of general lin^^uistics to foreign language reaching. 

First I would^like to define "pragmalinguist i cs" . * 

Pragmalinguistics ^ a fairly recent* fiela of research is 
concerned with the pr:;,7;matism. of speech acts. Pr agmet i sm . i s th« 
relation between one linguistic element and the persons producing, 
using, and receiving it during the communicative situation. The 

" ■ - HILMED-EROM-BEST-AVAILABLE-GOPY— 



Saalbaoh II (cont'd ). 

r ; , , 

English linguist John Kirth* d.i st inguishc»d betwe-^n three ineanini3^s 

of the term "context oi" s i tuat ion" : 
1. relation to human experience 



2. setting (situation and speech-) * • ^ 

' " ^ 

— . . — >* * 

purpose and socpe , , ^ 

Especially the first point shows clearly the reln.ti_on b.etween 
pragmatism and C-R courses. However, the pragmatism of setting 
co'ntains much more. Dieter Wunderlich mentions the following 
elements:, 

1. Characteristics of the transmitter of a message. 



2. Characert ist ics of ' the -r ec eiver of message: 

A - - 

Both points arc relevant, for C-R courses when the intention is to 
make pupils familiar with the characteristics of representatives'^ 
'^^ of different nations. _ 

3. The lapse of time necessary for transmitting the message 

Place of transmission: this point is particularly 
impo'rtant for C-R courses An the context of pragmalinguis tics'. 



5. Preliminary knowledge and ability to recei^'e and to transmit 



' • . * ^ 3 - , ^ ' • : ^ 

S aalbach II (cont'(i ) ~ 

This is si— sTpecial it em„ where tQ my knowledge ' the C-R has faile^d. 

In the French courses the Austrian high school student learns 

something abou'c French culture, history geography, and institutions. 

He shall acquire the necessary basic knowledge of. the foreign country 

and the foreign people. He gets to lpi.ow^basic elements of .what 

a Frenchman knows of Francp/ In^ gexijprjBi^jL the Austrian pArEii4..Jia.i:dly 

lenrns anything of w.hat a. Frenchman knows about Austria. In 

order to -ensure s-uccesaful c^omraunicat ion , it is necessary that > 

speaker A is fully aware '^what his conversation partner knows of him^self 

what speaker B is expecting from h7m (what the others think^ about ' 

himself). An' Austrian high school 'Or university student oixght 

to le arn i^n the French C-R courj>e what -a Frenchman usually knows > - 

about Austria, what he expects of an Austrian. It is also useful 

to know something about -..tl the prevailing misunderstandings and 

prejudices. Successful communication reuqires till interlocutors to, 

know something ^bout tne partners* knowledge about ^srach other. 

In consequence the lessons in C-R should partly be cont'»-ast ive': the - - 

suppbs ed . capab ili t ies of the' communication partners are also 

important: usually an Americar^ does expect less of a foreigner who 

speaks English than 'a Frenchman does of *. Frenchspeaking foreigner*. 

, So far we havtf mentioned the five characteristics of ' * 
pragmatism - t ransmit.ter , receiver, time and place of , * ^ f 

communication, preliminary knowledge and capability of the * ' i 

I 

! 

coiiimunicat ion partners. 

In addition to this the following points are worth mentioning. 
The relations between the social conditions of the transmitter and 
that of t'he receiver of message. The sociological problems of ^ 
pragmalinguistics will be given special consideration later on. , 
At this moment I should like to talk about ,a * second. problem of the 



Saaibajh J-T (cont • d ) • . . • ' - . 

communicative pituation vhere to nz l-^ncvledge ^lie G-R^ l^.s son s 

are insuf f icir nt . What are the social relations like between a 

foreigner, for instancj> a^^s,tudent of laQ^guages in a foreign} 

country and a nat^ive speaker he is meeting tHe.r.e fp^the sake of 

communicative interaction. Cf vhat s'ocial pr.e^t'ige doiJs '^ 

a traveller o,f country X in- country. dispose of? -The C-R ' 

lesson appa'rently lays too much stress on the ^uj^position that in 

the target country, England, for- Inst ance , there are 6nl:, Englishr.e 

which means that, only" the social r.elat ions^ and communicative 

interactions between Englishmen are to, be treated. -^At the best, 

relations and interactions between Englishman and Americans are 
t - . ■ •■ • . . - 

treated in order to contrast the characteristics of the two 
Anglo-Saxon nations and to point out the differences between 
-British, and- American -Eiglis-h: .. If an Austrian high school studerjt"" 
is to successfully handle tfi^^SplTs i^^'t ion-i^n'-Engl-artd , he' has' 
to be. informed also of social relaTions between' foreigners .and 
native speaker*,. This requires again contrastive .lessons .in C-^. 
7. The speaker's and v he -receiver • s Intentions- are essential 
elements of the speech situation.,' Thes? elements of f^ragmafism • 
should appear- j^h two .ways, in foreign language teaching: First 
the pupil-must know how to. express certain commUi^i -at ive 
interactions in the foreign lan^u^ge. Too often the teaching of 
foreign languages seems to be concentrated on the followiag 
problem: ^'If you say XY in youi-" mother tongue, hov can you express 
it in.othe -foreign language?" In my opinion the ^ t,ra.gmai:'icai problem 
is' 6f equal importance. ' • " 



- h - 



"Wanting tb:do, or to achieve or t o express something -in a 
g^eu situation, vhar one s_upposed -co .do. or' say as a foreJ^grjer In 



Saalbach II (cont * d ) . 
~t ^ ^ 



^say England?" The other prabi-em when orre is abroad is guessip-g the 
native interlocutor Is intention . Jiow should one get to know 
wi-tho.ut "being" telepathic? This reveals at once -a crucial lack in 
research and^ teaching. We know much too little about the tvpical 
non-verbal behaviour of the' different language communities. Or 
rather there are of course myths and prejudices about the mimicry 
and about the characteristic gestures of 'bother nations, for 
instance' the humber of movements performed during speech by an 



Italian or an Engl ishman , the body movements a person '.uses to say 
"yes" *and » "no" . .But t he - scient i f i c investigation into non-verbal 
,confbun ideation has not gone v^ry far. yet. The following important 
prolilem - that of pragmat ism affords a slightly more optimistic 
view. ' ' , ■ 

8. How are certain speech ijitentions expressed in a cer'^ain 
language? We may call to mind the old Theory of Funct ions<— 
established by [the Viennese lingiio-psyc^ologi st Biihler : communication 
information, resppnse release; - Recen^. • pragmalinguistic^ has followed 
ot>her 'theories to ble sure, especially those of th^e En^glish - 
.philosopher J. Austin. The concept of iJ.locut ionary forcie is""of'*" 
special i::iportance .."Illoction is not whc.t a person says but wha+ 
he impljies when he speaks. If, for example, a husband comes home 
^and says to his wife "I'm hungry" the sentenc'e he has, uttered and 
its illocut ionary function' are^nbt are not identical. For the 
hungry husband does not want, so much to inform, his wife about the 
condition of his stomach as to implicitly call upon her to prepare 
something for iiim to eat. ' ' ' • ' 



Thus the ' illpcuti^nary function of "I'k hungry" according to 
Buhler is not ,an information but a' response releaser. So far 



' — , ' . - ' *• 

prasmalingui^t s have tried to find the universals. -of illocut ionary 

force expressions. Yet for foreign-language teachifng the investi- 

^ation-into speech-specific vays of expression vo.uld be equally^-^ 

important. ^ . ■ , ' 

In consideration of X-R hovever , another of, Austin 's - 

categories which has been neglected,, is significant, too, namely 

that of per locution^ary Xar-e^. This is to desi^^nate the str^.ight- 

forwardness^ and succes sfulness of a certain expression in relation 

t*o the speech .aim. , Let. us take iip once more the exa.mPle of the 

hungry husband coming home; What should he say to make his wife-- 

prepare ^'s'omething^ for him to eat as quickly sfna as safeXy as 

possible? In this regard, the expressions may veH vary from 

language to language And C-R lessons ought to'point out t,he 

differences in habdts and. conventions between the target languajre 

and the mot her 'Uatfguage . 



Politeness is a particularly important aspect; in German 
as well as in many other languages there is a- difference:^ between 
"miissen" (E. "must") and "durfen" (E. "may"). "Miissen" expresses 
constraint and thus is less polite than "duufen"i Yet at a party, 
the situation is quite different. When the host tells a guest 
'^you must have a piece af-^this cake" s>e is politer than if she said 

^ "you may have a piece of this cake". In the latt er^; c ase , she 
gives the- impression of conde^Scendance , treating her guest more or 
less like some subordinate or dependent person; besides, the host's 
behaviour in the situation presupposes that she considers * 

/her cake very good one and thus she openly voices that sort of relf- 
appreciation which again is impolite; and finally she presupposes 

'that the guest is longing for the cake, to bj? eager to take a piece. 



- in doing so," she regards the guest as being impolite, which is 
aa imputation in itself. This simple situation which Robin Lakoff 
has discussed reveals air eady^ how^intr icat eljr the speech- behaviour 
is, embedded --in a pvaginat i c' net of rules for politeness (code of' 
politeness). The sentcnce,s "You must, t.ake a piece of th^is cake" 
and "you inay take a piece of this cake", have quite different 
yalue in rc-spect * of ^pol it enes s vhen it is a mother thajt'^' 
says^them to her- child; Ip that case'the sen*t enc e usi-n^g 
"diirfen" is more .appro-pri ate , for the.^cjiild JJtjxB^xii's .on the mother 
and is considered^-t 6 be voracious. If the mother sciys "You must 
take .:." she imposed a disagreeable c^oristraint upon the child," 
who obviously does not want to eat any cake, either ^euause he 
does not' like the taste or because he has, already had enough. * 
So here you see something extremely typical of pragmatism: even 
iainpr changes in speech situation may attribute a highly different 
value to one and the same sentence. 

In this field, "b-he differences between various European languages 
willf^not be very strong ones; there wi'll be a" difference maybe as. 
to the decision whether to accept the offere'd cake, or to accept 
it at once, or to politely decline first,, waiti^ng for another offer 

to keep jip appearances; maybe there will be a diSj-ference^-'a'i'&o^.^fts. to 

.. ■ • • ' \ 

the (question) which reveals whether an offer or. a polite ' 

request is meant seriously at all (cp. Portuguese). This, for 

^xainpl^e is the first problem that demands co-operation between 

language training as such and C-R. Or think of the correct use^of 

-"du" 'and "Sie" and of their respe^ti^ve equivalent s« i n the European 

languages, whoso use pfte'tf vO-'ielf. froNn language to language and. 

which also varies according to the t^ragmati-cal and ' sociological " 

context withm one language. PragmalingNiistics provides, the only 

possibility of combining linguistics and CrP in such a case. For' 



■ ... . ; . ' " . - ^ - ' ' - 

For pragamalinguistics attempts^at a syst^ewat ical inventory of all 
that belongs to commun-icat ive competence* This is the very point 
.to maRe: Such communicative competence is much -morq-ithan mere* 
linguistic competence." It comprises n^,t bnly th^e grammar but also the 
way.o'f living and '^iev of life specific to the competent speaker, 
inasmuch as He needs thbm."t'o make use of his ability to perform' 
speech acts* In othex: words f or ei grmanguage teaching .founded on a 
theory of pragamlinguistics-cannot do vithou!; the C-V knowledge 
bafiic to speech communication bfeing conveyed. What do these 
c^onsi derations mean for the status cf "c~R in the training 
future teecfhers, r.nd university and high school students'? 

' Formerly, C~R was used, as one linguistic basis of language 
training' maijily. undexL, the two following aspects: (l) that of so- 
called "Volker, psycholog^e" (ethnological psychology), which, 
however, has not acquired any otner than very subjective and 
unstable ones;^ (2)_that of the ."Wort - and Sachen" (Words and '^'^ 
Things"); the. latter trie^ to explain . e etymological connections 
between words by relating them to the realm of .things. I shall^ - 
not of cours^e, enlai-ge upon the applicability of entymologies to 
foreign language teact^ing. in my opinion, etymologies are useful 
and may stimulate the student, although they do not play a' 
central part. 



C-R, however, should occupy a place in the centre. In the 

t^raining of for eign language teachers in Austria for example it 

i * 
'Should be palced at one level with linguistics and literature. 



Should it also become a separate subject at school? I do not think 
so. Considering the small number^of lessons I think it. ia 
unfeas^.ble to branch off from foreign language lessons an order 
•to extend the history or geography lessons Such a tendant^y is 
difficult to avoid, though, if, as happens, pupiis are requirod 
to read a book on US history: C-R lessons should not be history 
lessor-s where English is spoken. Yet a ministcrj.al decree* in ^. , 
Bavaria se^ms to -follow. ju$t thi s tren^, requiring the'Tfibtory. jind 
f^>r language lescpns be put 'in the charge cf one t'Iracher. /Accordinnl 
the Austrian "Matura^' school-leaving ex-aminat-Xpn) comprises a 
separate question on C-R. What non^senrical actions C-R ma* y 
perform when it throws too— independent is illustrated by a practice 
we find at some s'^hoo.ls- teaching C-R as a sort of punishment.; • 
when a class behaves badly, a chapter on the English medieval 
kings is dictated to be written down in the C-R hook! ^ It is 
extremely questionable whether such a procedure makes • - - 

language teaching and learriing very interestihg. Nor do ' I think 
English text books make much sense when they feature separate •» 
chapters enumerating chai;ecter istics of various regions of 
Great Britain* 

f 

^To my mind' the importance of C-R in the teaching of foreign 
Aarigi'ages is in providing a foundation for the ^linguistic and 
communicative compet^ence* For as we have just seen^ in discussing 
pragmat ism , communicative competence requires a knov.ledge of basic 
C-R facts. Therefore C-R must.be a function o^ the lang;uap:e . 

Thus C-R lessons ought -to be specifically attuned to the 



~ 10 "A 

competence aimed at by'a s^tudtent-. If for ^example . student of '^'^ 
phy-sics vants to learn just as 'much Russian as he needs", to be 
able to read Russian books on physics C-R mp.y be practically altoR-ethc 
disregaroed. High school tries to work tovardctwo kinds of 
communicative cbmpeten-ce-^ '~ 

(1) th?j student will ^e able to listen to, understand- and 
a'ctively tronsiate written and ^^joken texts. 

(2) . He^wili be able to adequately make himsel|> vnderstood in 

real speech situations. 



Fi-om this follows, I thint that C-R' ought to f'>rm part of the 

* ' " ♦ * * 

acquisition, o'f these. two kiods of competence. The history and' 
• geography '"lessens about the trarget countries aiready prov,id"e,. - 
. a survry of their history and g'eography. You may .add^ sociology, 
^history of art,* etc. . The language leissons should increase, 
receptive competence by means of texts that- provide relevant ~ , 
linguistic a^ well- as factual knowledge'. The'samp is- true oi 
translating, copying from radio, tape "or records and watching filws 
or television. 



erJc 



As far as I know, there hais been little attempt at foiinding 
the C-R lessons on real epeecli situations. For successful - 
interactions to be guaranteed in such situations the studejit must 
be familiar with basic -^facts about the- -way of living and thinking 
of the target-, country. ^ But how to .teach them systematically is 
the problem. Up until now this has depended, largely ,*on how long 
the teacher himself "has lived in the target country and on his 
ability to' integrate his- impress'ioas and experiences into the 
lesson and convey them to the students. But how does one render ' 
such techniques objective and put them into -tt'clioii? .Cue. lias to 



insist hore thav it is uaually -less inport^nt for the* 
stuacnts tciacrease their competence in real speech situations, 
to know about lofty cvlturstl achievements, of the "target country than 
to be familiar with trivialities and" genorali-t ios of the life there. 

In Austria for instance this demand so .far seems to 
" ^ ' .' 

have beeL taken into consideration teaching British weights and \ 

measures in^ extensp. As the use of the metric .system -in Britain . ' ' 

becomes more extcnVivc; this passtime which sora** teachers have is. 

' r^- • * ^ ^ . ■ , • 

destined tb disappear. What* is going, to. repla'^e ii and si' ilar 

ones? • " ^ » * ' 

' . » . / • * 

It could bo one of- the most fruitful tasks ^of this symposium 

to discuss the problem of how to teach the trivial habits and ways 

of thinking of the target country because this is^ in fact'i the 

premis* for all. communicative comjjctence. Hobody will question what 

a^high aim it is to give^young pei)ple an insight into the' culture 

of the target country. What is the use of shovi^g.theai the nost • 

beautiful pTiotos and - siides-bf the Lo-ire castles i.f he. cannot mtke 

hiincelf understood when arriving at the railway station in Paris. 

. • , ■> ' . . .' . ' 

One method of teaching culture^ and." civiaisationD is to make 

.fche i)upias have dialogues with- each other in the act'ual classroom 

sitt^atio.ns. /This, however, seems only to be successfully- inst itu^ed 

. • . ' ' ' ' . 

in the '2nd and 3rd. forms and, unfortunately it has not been 

applied to the 5th to Sth forms"; whose pupils are the appropriate age 

for discussion, culture and civilisat i6n . ' It would, therefore* 

be desirable to exercise the method with these age groups; 



* ^Wbfirt has been- sax'^ so .far, corresponds with Prof .•-Sirtii:rS5rt-s- -idea 
tfeist. culture and civilisation ought not to be taught to students 

'Of wod<?rn languages by historians, geographers, and sociologicts 

*\ 

bu?/-by philologists or linguists, unf ortuna't ely there, are not 

*' • ■>< 

-.cnoiJgh pr^igasalinguists yet. It is my .opinion that the training of 

pragisalinguiats vot^id the first and import^int ste.p to ^take the 

^ ' - ■ -» ' 

dis'ect'io?! of an effective teaching of civilisation courses. 

" ' V . . , ■ 

* ' ' J ' - , 

rirtn^iy^ I vou3d like to talk about the;rficvld of research 
vhich 1. ata engaged^ia at nrer-c-nt' ard which has a connection with ^ 
the. pic under consideration. It is that -part, of philology that 
is concerned .virh, casual speech and fast speech rules. Th^^s field has 
been totally neglected by high school teachtrrs who^have always' 
co.tten'ied- thea^eclves vith coKnunicatiug the^^standa.rd version and ~ 
the forasal ^ay\ of .expression of a^jiy modern lan^juage. Thus, a. , ■ 
teacher- of Geraan vill tell his pupils to= prcnoTinc^- "Hast Du" as 
bast du, oentionin? the "allegro forms" of /hasts? or V'hast? 

■Sitallerly. a te&<her of French will teach -the standard pronunciation. 
or"j.c ne ^Ris pi.s", and, not /J^ya?. or /Jj347,. The silent 'e' 
Vhich thp'Frenph LongtPage Institutes insist on, has' almost disappeared 
in;"everyd.af. prom nciat ion. , Nobody will care' for teaching his students 
that *'pendenb" %nd "6endarroe"o are pronounced /^'naZ, and 
lzb.*Xiainl in, casml speech. Jit is the" same with English where slang 
pronunciaioti is Ocnscxo-usiy avoiaea oy teachers; they will, rather 
deCcnd an over-distinct pronunciation that allow the use of fast 
Speech rules (cf. ''vhat\do ypu want?" pronounced as /wat d'wan(t)7.' 

It is -the put^.J'.Hj fa^e to grow up with a highly formal 
cooventiona.], &ii>le which is inappropriate- for the major itv of the ■ 



-Li3 - 



conversations he.vi-11 get engaged in. The result is ^hat he either 
gets frustrated ^hen being talked to informally by"^^-^inat i ve 
speaker" or he has difficulties in unde^-standing him and answering 
in the same style. It-./is however, true that foreigners abroad are 
not necessarily always addressed in an informal way. Our socio- 
linguistic investi-gati^ns at the "University of Vienna have shown 
that a familiarity ^of .the partners does definitelz catalyse 
the pro.cess of their adopting a nonchalant "ai.lc^gro style". 

Since modern language teachers have stich a contempt for the uce 
Of fast speech rules,; they tend to overstress slow-mov.ing^.. 



dignified, and formal types of style, such .as recitation, over- 
exact articulation .in reading et/c. Even if pupils occasionally get 
acquainted '.with flowing. aYid informal style,. they- ar,e never taught 
it systematically at secondary school. It.vould indeed be desirable 
fcr the whole field of linguistics to abandon this cont.emptuous 
attiti^de towards conversational style. 



* There is a* connection between all these remarks and the teaching 
of civilisation. American philologists' have provided evidence ^ 
ihat the choice of style in conversation is mainly dependent on 



the actual situation of the speakers. In my^ invest igat ions of the 
Viennese dialect I .have found out IQ different styles which 
range from the extremely slo.w aud artificial to the quickly- 

" flowing, natural style. Iz all depends on the degree of familiarity 
of the partners, whether they belong to ^he primary group, or to 
a peer group; whether *they are social equals, what their attitude 
is towards colloquial style and dialect, where their conversation 

* takes place, etc. All these are matters of research for the field 



- lU - 



ci vil isat ion . 



A suggestion for. che 'futur*»research and teaching of civilisation" 

would be to find out as much as possible about v.hese sociolinguist ic 

! 

aspects in the targ'^t country. 



On the level of high school education the introduction of 
civilisation as a new and separa>te oubject would entail a cutting 
down of the language training of the pupils, which would be 
-irresponsible. Thero is simply not enough time for the teaching, of 
a suffic-ient communicative competence in the foreign languaje^ 
Thus, the aim of iraprov^ing the pupil's understanding ^of .the target 
country must be reached ^y way of communicating a civilisation that 
is incorporated in the language and literature part of instruction • 

For this reason, the fiXeld of culture and civilisation to be 

\ - '\. 

institutionalised as a s eparate^^subjec-t at university level is to 

be rejected; its function can o^y be au,anciliary one* 



/J 
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